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1p PEOPLE 8 Rieurs 
jsp plished every Wed- 
: ray and Saturday, at 





99 Ann street, (rear, 3d 
story) LY John Windt & 
George H. Evans. 
Delivered to any part 
of the city at 4 cents a 
week, payable to the ear- 


ORGAN 
riers: Sold atthe N. E. A 


c. of Aun and Nassau sts. ———— 

Communiciations to be 
addressed (postage free) 
to George H. Evans. 

Advertisements of Me- 
chanics’ Meetings free. 
Other Advertisements at 
ithe cheapest rates. 


“The land shall not be sold forever.”—Mosrs. 


«There is no foundation in nature or in natural law, why a set of 
words on parchment should convey the dominion of land.” 


NO. 18. VOL. I.—New Series. 





In unvanquishable number, — | 
Shake your chains to earth, like dew 
Which in sleep has fallen on you— 








“The mass of mankind has not been born with saddles on their : 
backs, nor a favored few booted and spurred, ready to ride them le- 


— 





eed 


The Workine Man’s 
ApvocaTE is i ved 
every Saturday morning 
at the office of the Pro- 
pLe’s Rients, No. 29 
Ann st. (rear, 3d story.) 

Terms $1.50 a year, 
in advance, or at the 
same rate for any short- 
er period. No paper 
sent longerthan paid for. 

Clubs of five or more, 
forwarding the “money 





BLAcKsTONE, Ye are many—they are few.”—Surty. : gitimately by the grace of God,”—Jzrrerson’s Last Lerrer, free of expense, may re- 
ceive the paper at One 

Dollar a year each. 
NEW YORK, JULY 24, 1844. Price 2 Cents. Postmasters are allow- 
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A SIX MILE SQUARE TOWNSHIP. 
140 Farms of 160 Acres, and about 40 Lots of five acres. 
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The above is calculated for the Public Lands, and it is proposed 
that every citizen shall have free access to any vacant Farm or Lot, 
at his option, to occupy the same for life, with power at any time 
to dispose of his improvements to those not possessed of other lands. 





Opinions of Thomas Jefferson. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE TOWNSHIP. 

The following paragraph in a letter to Major John Cart- 
wright, in 1824, will suffice to show the general light in which 
Mr. Jefferson viewed the first republican charter, as well as the 
extent to which he carried his democratic theory, in 1776. 


"FLHE PEOPLE’S RIGHTS.—We have a few complete 
sets of this paper on hand, both of the first and of the pre- 
sent series. There 19 Nos. only of the first series, which was 
half the present size. Those who wish to have correct infor- 
mation respecting, and to preserve for their children a record 
of the most important movement of the age, should be in posses- 
sion of these papers. If they cannot afford the whole, they 
should at least have the first six numbers, of which we printed 
an extra quantity. Those who do not preserye their papers 
for binding, should be careful not to let them be destroyed, like 
a mere newspaper, but should pass them into new hands, or 
send them into the country. Great good has resulted, in many 
cases, from a single number. 
No.1 of the People’s Rights contains the Prospectus of the pa 
per,and an article giving the details of a plan by which the Public 
Lands may be made free to actual settlers, with the reasons for its 
adoption. 
No. 2 contains the proceedings of a Public Meeting of Working 
Men, at Croton Hall, at which it was resolved to organize in support 
of the Right to the Public Lands, a Speech of W. L. Mackenzie on 
the subject, &c. : 
No. 3 contains the proceedings of the Second Meeting at Croton 
Hall, ineluding the REPORT of the Committee appoiuted at the 
former meeting. ‘ 
No. 6 contains the CONSTITUTION ef the National Reform 


Association. 


The following is an Index to the principal articles of the 
first series : 





“Virginia, of which I am myself a native and resident, was 
not only the first of the States, but, I believe I may say, the 
first of the earth, which assembled its wise men peaceably to- 
oether, to form a fundamental constitution, to commit it to wri- 
ting, and place it among their archives, where every oneshould 
be free to appeal to itstext. But this act was very imperfect. 
The other States, as they proceeded successfully to the same 
work, made successive improvements; and several of them, 
still further corrected by experience, have, by conventions, 
still further amended their first forms. My own State has gone 
on so far with its premiere ebauche ; but it is now proposing to 
call a convention for amendment. Among the other improve- 
ments, [ hope they will adopt the subdivision of our counties 
into wards. ‘The former may be estimated at an average of 
twenty-four miles square ; the latter should be about six miles 
square each, and would answer to the hundreds of your Saxon 
Alfred. In each of these might be—1. An elementary school. 
2. A company of militia, with its officers. 3. A justice of the 
peace and constable. 4. Each ward should take care of their 
own poor. 5. Their own roads. 6. Their own police. 7. 
Elect within themselves one or more jurors to attend the courts 
f justice. And, 8. Give in at their Folk-house, their votes 
for all functionaries reserved to their election. Each ward 
would thus be a small republic within itself, and every man in 
the State would thus become an acting member of the com- 
mon government, transacting in person a great portion of its 
right#and duties, subordinate indeed, yet important and en- 
lirely within his competence. The wit of man cannot devise 
amore solid bases for a free, durable, and well-administered 
Republic.” 

This was the remarkable extent to which Mr. Jefferson car- 
ried his theory of popular government at the first ‘ leap.” 
That he had imbibed these doctrines so early as ’76, is evident; 
for in his celebrated Revisal of the Laws of Virginia, com- 
menced in the autumn of that year, he introduced a proposition 
for dividing the whole State into wards of six miles square, and 
for imparting to each, those identical portions cf self-govern- 
ment above described. 

GOVERNMENT AND CITIES. 

‘‘f own I am not a friend to very energetic government. It 
is always oppressive. * * bd Afier all, it is my 
principle that the will of the majority should prevail. If they 
approve the proposed constitution in all its parts, I shall con- 
cur in it cheerfully, in hopes they will amend it, whenever they 
shall find it works wrong. This reliance cannot deceive us, as 
long as we remain virtuous; and I think we shall be so, as 
long as agriculture is our principal object, which will be the 
case, while there remain vacant lands in any part of America. 
WHEN WE GET PILED UPON ONE ANOTHER IN 
LARGE CITIES, AS IN EUROPE, WE SHALL BE- 
COME CORRUPT AS IN EUROPE, AND GO TO 
EATING ONE ANOTHER AS THEY DO THERE.” 

Is not this prophecy fulfilled? 

ee 


ALEXANDER, Genessee Co., N. Y., June 15, 1844. 


Dear Sir---I send you $1.50, for six months of the Work- 
ing Man’s Advocate, tor and With the back 
numbers, I received the form of a Memorial to Congress, favor- 
able to a law to stop the sales of the Public Lands, giving them 
free to actual settlers only, no one family to own more than one 
farm, and the absentees to possess none. I HIGHLY AP- 
PROVE OF YOUR PLAN---it shuts out the speculator now 
and for ever, and begins the career of a really-free State, where a 
Jew cannot grasp at and own the face of the earth, and become 








judges, law-givers, ‘lords and masters,” of their laborers and | ———, Manning’s, . , 31, 46 
tenant-vassals, and where none need be poor and destitute, if Devyr’s, 2 r ; 31. 69. 74 
able and willing to take his share in the toil. Now, land is ; ae * : 1 » UY, 
held to be valuable in proportion to the enormous price it can | ~~ a y ’ - 47 
be sold for; the ‘new system offers to the poorest son and | State Prison Labor, - m 7, 54 
daughter of the Republic a home to them and theirs for ever, | Shirt, Song of the, - a ‘9 12 
but forbids the wealthiest from coveting that which is his neigh- Social Reform * “f * : 15 
bor’s. ‘ If the subject can be brought fairly before the People, Cc ‘' 

who distrust and are heartily wearied of the party politicians | ae. onvention, - - 24 
and their projects, it will absorb every other topic, and move Strike, Sailors’, - - - a 23 
like fire on the prairie. As an instance, I received your peti- | Sound Doctrines, é 4 i ¥ 39 
tion at noon on Tuesday, and staying in my shop here, and Sone of the Starv’d by Law, if ? 40 
using no extraordinary exertions, up to this morning we have S rkli th Lich 

over a hundred names, many of them are wealthy farmers, and of | Pat king with Light, - - - 60 
both parties, Whigs and Democrats.* 1 knew it could not be The Cause and the Remedy, - - 8 
sent to Congress before the adjournment, but I return it as a|'Timely Warning,  - Reset - 22 
token of the enthusiasm with which the project . oe in this Texas, - 5 4 A5, 54, 57 
section of old Genessee. Wherever you can hear ol an active _ Fre. ’ 
ia i send him some of eer papas. Send to---[here Texas and Oregon, - - »- . 2& 


follow 12 names. ] 

We intend to organize an AUXILIARY ASSOCIATION 
here, and go thoroughly into this matter. One great party ma 
strongly of pledging the 1500 millions of acres Of Sip lande 


~~ ? . . 
for the payment of old or new U.S. debts---t’other great Working Men’s Meetings, proceeedings of 


division of the collective wisdom, propose to sell the lands at 


10 shillings an acre to poor settlers, or rich speculators, and di- Whose is the Victory ? - - 7” see 
vide the overplus among 26 State Legislatures, after feeding Williamsburgh Auxiliary, - - 47, 55 
legions of vampires out of the spoil. I prefer to give the lands apy 


to poor settlers at once, instead of subjecting them to the teuder 


méreies of landsharks, usurers, hungry attornies, and the other 


efficient means of impoverishment now in operation in lowa 
and Wisconsin, to the disgrace of our country, the degrada- 
tion of our people, and the deep injury of our glorious in- 
stitutions. 
Seaneetnneineconeeeeeeene 
‘Capital is man’s product—he made it, but land is 


product—he made it, and gave it not to a part, but to all the human 
race.””"—J. K. Fisher. 


of our country,—and the public domain is ours.”— Geo, W. Allen. 


's the master evil in our political condition.” —Richard Carlile. 


* 


Creator’s 


“The earth is the mother of us all,—our lives are the property 


_ “' On the question of the monopoly of the land, I am decided that it | week. Also, a very desirable Room for a family. Apply at No. 1 
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LEONARD BOND’S 
HAT WAREHOUSE, 


NO, 232 GRAND STREET, 
Near the Bowery, New York. my7tf 

















TO LET, one half of a obd and commodious St i 
one of the best thoroughfares in theCity. Terms ee 
Zable. For further information inquire at 169 Bowery. 
"je 143t 








OARDING.—A few respectable young Men can be accomm 
dated with Board at $2 per week, Picnhes 11 shillings nae 


ed to forward money. 








From the Fall River “« Mechanic.” 


CIRCULAR 


To the Mechanics of New England. 


THE MECHANICS OF FALL RIVER, TO THEIR 
BRETHREN AND FRIENDS ABROAD, 


Greeting : 


Believing that the long established, unjust and 
prevailing system of labor in this country, is at war 
with the real interest of man’s physical, intellectual, 
social, moral and religious being; and believing 
that the oppressed and down trodden state of our 
fellow Mechanics is the legitimate result of this 
system; and that many of the evils of our several 
communities, together with their serious and mourn- 
ful effects, are attributable to the same cause ; and 
having taken the subject into consideration, as we 
trust, in the spirit of candid investigation, with a de- 
sire to know the whole truth with reference to this 
matter, independent of all former prejudices and 
prepossessions, from a sense of duty, which we owe 
individually to ourselves, our fellows and our God, 
do send forth this Circular to the Mechanics of New 
England particularly, and all others interested, for 
the special purpose of directing their immediate at- 
tention to the importance and even necessity of call- 
ing a Convention of Mechanics, as soon as possible, 
to meet in some central part of New England, for 
the purpose of concerting measures by which we 
may act jointly and efficiently in our humble endea- 
vors to point out a ‘‘ more excellent” system of labor 
than that which has so long prevailed, and thus, un- 
der God, remove the “‘ heavy burdens” which have 
leng rested upon us and our children, and * let the 
oppressed go free.’ The necessity of such a course 
is further seen, in the following facts which we very 
respectfully beg leave to present before you. 

1. The system of labor to which we have alluded 
in our preamble, requiring of the Mechanic and 
Laborer of New England from twelve to fifteen 
hours labor per diem, is more than the physical con- 
stitution of man can bear, generally speaking, and 
preserve a healthy state. In confirmation of this 
statement, we have only to acquaint ourselves with 
the bill of mortality which is annually rendered 
through the public journals of the day, with the 
employment of those who have died—the nature of 
the disease which terminated their earthly existence, 
and then ascertain the cause, the first cause of all 
this, and we shall find that at least three-fifths of all 
the deaths which occur among us, are attributable, 
either directly or indirectly, to the prevailing system 
of labor by which we are governed :-~{of- course we 
are speaking of adult cases,)—and yearly there are 
thousands who come down to a premature grave, 


almost wholly in consequence of that system of la- 
bor against which it is our duty to contend, and 


which levies such a heavy tax upon the physical 
strength of man as to render him wholly unable 
pay. But this is not all. The influence of that: 
system of labor on which we are treating, is such 
as must of necessity extinguish the intellectual fire 
which heaven designed should burn and blaze upon 
and iz every soul of man. Whence ts it, that so 
few, when compared with the great number of Me- 
chanics and Laborers in this country, enjoy the plea- 
sures and lasting benefits resulting from a regular 
and systematic course of study ? Whence is it, that 
they are denied these privileges but in consequence 
of the old system of manual labor? The simple 
fact is, they have been, and they still are over-work, 
ed, and hence are unfitted for deep thought, syste- 
matic study, and real mental culture. In conclusion, 
therefore, on this point, you will allow us to add- 
that in our humble estimation, from the above nam- 
ed considerations, it becomes us as Mechanics and 
Laborers in New England, to exert our utmost en- 
deavors to establish a new system of labor by which 
our sacred rights may be secured, and in the adop- 
tion of which, man, ‘‘the noblest work of God,” 
may more fully and effectually answer the end and 
object of his being. 

2. Another reason which we would assign, show- 
ing the necessity of calling a Convention as above 
suggested, is the fact, that we are fast approximat- 
ing towards the disagreeable, servile and degrading 
state of the English laborer. | 

Nabobs in England do not oppress and grind the 
face of the poor more than is done in this country, 
because they are worse than are American nabobs! 
The riches of the affluent in Great Britain, are no 
more “‘ corrupted” in proportion to their power over 
the working classes, than are the riches of the weal- 
thy among us, in proportion to their power over the 
laboring communities in which we reside. The hire 
of the laborer in ¢his'country * is kept back by fraud :”’ 
and the cries of them which have been shamefully 
oppressed have “ entered into the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth.” The downtrodden Mechanic and La- 
borer of New England, with their wives and little 
ones, have frequently had cause—nay more, they 
have cause daily to weep over the condition that 
awaits them, unless man arises speedily to the werk 
of reform, and heaven interposes ere long, to ernsh, 
annihilate, for ever destroy that system which is fast 
carrying us forward to the disagreeable, servile and 
degrading condition of the English laborer. But 
we have only space to glance at the several points 
to which we would direct your attention in this brief 
Circular. 

3. A reform can only be brought about by a gen- 
eral concert of action : and in order to concert meas- 
ures by which the laboring classes may be elevated, 
it is essential that we meet in. convention as already 
proposed. The present, affords a favorable oppor- 
tunity to all persons who feel at all interested in the 
general good of the whole people, for giving a free 











Chesnut street. je 14tf 


expression of their views and peculiar feelings on 


SSS aS aSnSNNINNNNNI I 
this subject, and of securing joint efforts to carry 
forward a thorough and effectual change in relation 
to the present system of labor in New England.— 
The time has never been since the adoption of the 
present system, when public sympathies have been 
awakened, and when a general interest has been 
created to such an extent in behalf of the working 
classes, as at the present time. We are aware 
however, that our opposers have never arrayed 
themselves against us in greater hostility than. re- 
cently ; but this fact has contributed, largely con- 
tributed to bring the subjeet in its true light direct- 
ly before the people ; so that all which is needed in 
order to consummate the great work of reform 
speedily and triumphantly, is decision,—fixedness of 
purpose on the part of the Mechanics and Laborers 
themselves. And as Editors of papers are the eve- 
ry day teachers of the PEOPLE—and as the Press 
possesses power to nerve up, to encourage, to 
strengthen, to arm with moral power and energy 
the laboring classes; in the name of suffering hu- 
manity—the bleeding rights of thousands—the dear- 
est interest of the People—in the name of God, of 
religion and justice, we call upon the Editors and 
Publishers of papers to direct the mighty force of 
the Press in defence of the rights of the poor, the 
down-trodden Mechanics and Laborers in New Eng- 
land, and in fact throughout our common country. 
In our view of the subject, Editors can do much to- 
ward effecting a reform in the present system of la- 
bor, by recommending the formation of Associations 
for the social moral and intellectual improvement of 
the laboring classes—by asserting their rights—by 
making known to the world their injuries caused by 
the iron hand of Avarice—by contending for the 
great principle assumed by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that ‘“‘ All men are created FREE and 
EQUAL,” and in brief, by endeavoring to raise them 
to that point in the scale of being which God origin- 
ally designed for ALL, viz :—-The common ground of 
EQUALITY, MAN WITH MAN. 

Lastly—The benefits that might, and which of 
necessity would result from a New England Conven- 
tion, providing every town and city could be repre- 
sented, are incalculable. A general system could 
be devised; our general views could be expressed 
and understood ; our strength could be properly es- 
timated ; union unquestionably could be secured 
througheut the whole body ; by our presence we 
should cheer and encourage each other ; funds could 
be raised to carry forward the objects of the body at 
large ; the united wisdom and judgment of the va- 
rious Mechanics’ Associations could be brought to- 
gether, and, in a word, the foundation laid for use- 
fulness, happiness and prosperity, for ourselves and 
posterity, as PHYSICAL, intellectual, social, moral and 
religious beings. 

We therefore, in consideration of the above facts, 
recommend to the Mechanics of the different towns 
and cities in New England, to form themselves into 
Associations, and take active measures in relation 
to a general Convention, and we now ofter the fol- 
lowing Call to be signed by Mechanics and others 
who are faborable to the elevation of the Laboring 
Classes. 

CALL. 
We, the Undersigned, desiring the elevation of 
the Working Classes of New England, do hereby 
agree to give our aid, countenance and support to a 
Convention to be held for the above named purpose. 
We would also request all Associations or individ- 
uals, who may take action in relation to this, to send 
to the Mechanics’ Association in Fall River, the 
number of names they may obtain to the above, and 
the probable number of those who would attend the 
Convention. 
BenJ. T. CHACE, 
THOMAS ALMy, . 
Cuartes Borven, ¢ Committee. 
WILBorR REap, J 

In behalf of the Mechanics’ Association. 


Fall Riter, June, 1844. 


THE PEOPLE’S RIGHTS. 

{> Papers sold and Subscriptions received at the following 
places :-- Book and Stationery Biote of C. P. Huestis, N. E. 
corner of Ann and Nassau streets; Book and Stationery Store 
of H. D. Brisrox, 87 Reed street; at Benyamin Warpen’s, 
5 Twenty-second street, between Second and Third Avenues. 
W L. Jones’s Book Store, No. 166 Sixth Avenue. 

§t-— Advertisements should be brought in by noon on the day 
previous to the day of publication. Notices of Working Men’s 
Meetings published free of expense; other advertisements at low 
prices. 





or 


WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. 


{> We publish, es Saturday morning, for country cir- 
culation, a large Weekly Paper, under the above title, contain- 
ing all the matter that appears in the ** People’s Rights.”” Those 
who have friends in the country, particularly in the West, would 
do well to send them acopy. Price $1.50 a year, or at the same 


rate for any shorter period down to one month. 





HEAP FASHIONABLE CLOTHING & TAILORING 

. ESTABLISHMENT.—All who wish to economize in Dress the present 
Season will call at MANN & McKIMM'S Cheap Cash Clothing Establishment, 
No. 25 Carmine street, near Bleecker, New York. 

The Subscribers are much gratified with the general satisfaction expressed by 
their numerous customers for the last five years, and again take the mg | of 
inviting them to call and inspect their present Spring and Summer Stock. The 
Subscribérs are buying for CasH every thing they can find that is new, fashion- 
able and cheap; and do not hesitate tosay, that they have now on hand the 
cheapest and best assortment of Summer Goods in the City. The extensive 
stock of READY MADE CLOTHING, always on hand, consists of every variety, and 
is made in the best and most fashionable style. 

xy All Dry Goods suitable for Clothing, such as Cloths, Cassimeres, Vest- 
ings, &c., &c., will besold by the yard or piece, as Jow as at any Dry Goods 
Store in the City. The fbllowing List or Prices will be found to be lower 
than that of any other establishment in the City, when the quality of the Gar- 
ment is taken into consideration ‘“— 

LIST OF PRISES.—Fine Dress Coats, from $10 to $18; Frock Coats, from 
$12 to $20; Over Coats, Cloaks, Sack and Business Coats proportionably jow. 
Wool Biack and Fancy Cassimere Pants, from $4 to $8: Satinet and Low 
Priced Cassimere Pants, from $1 75 to $5; Satin and Fancy Vests, from $1 to 
$4. A large assortment of Shirts, Bosoms, Collars, Stocks, Cravats, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Handkerehiefs, Suspenders, and all kinds of Tailers’ Trimmings very 
low. Overalls of very heavy Blue and Brown Jean and Moleskin. 

A FULL SUIT ne IN ——— 

Prices for Making and Trimming—a in cases Warranted :—Dress 
Coats, ‘sé $5 to $8; Frock Coats, from $6 to $9; Pants, from $1 25 to $1 75 
Vests, from $1 25 to #1 75. Fashions from Paris and London monthly. 

BOYS’ CLOTHING ct and made in the Latest Style at equally low prices. 

ANN & McKIMM, 25 Carmine 


$10 50 to $18 per Dozen ' 





M treet. 
| N.B.—-THE TRADE supplied with Sack, Office, and’ Business Goats, trom 
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REJOINDER TO GERRIT SMITH. 

Sin—I know not when I have received more sa- 
tisfaction by a single circumstance, than by _ 
perusal of your letter of July 8, in reply to mine , 
July 4. ‘The tone and promptness of your reply 
evince a frankness and honesty of purpose that are 
truly refreshing in these days of stiff-necked policy 
and cent. per cent. morality. 

In the commencement of your letter, you express 
your belief “that the General Government would 
«« do well to give fifty or a hundred acres of land to 
‘the actual occupant; and that this would be better 
‘‘ than to charge even the very moderate price pro- 
‘* nosed by General Jackson; and from what fol- 
lows, and the general tenor of your letter, [ infer, 
though you do not say so distinctly, that you are in 
favor, also, of a restriction of the quantity to be 
held by any one individual under any circumstances ; 
which restriction, together with what you have ap- 
proved of in the above extract, makes up the sum 
total of the measure proposed by the National Re- 
form Association. 

You go farther, and say, it is also your belief, 
long cherished, “ that the individual owners of large 
“tracts of farming land should divide them into lots 
‘of, say, forty or fifty acres, and then give away 
‘‘the lots to such of their poor brethren as wish to 
‘* reside on them.” 

These opinions, coming as they do from a man 
who is in possession of a very large quantity of land, 
(not by speculation of your own, but by inheritance,) 
are important, and ought to have, as I have no doubt 
they will have, their weight in the community, and 
a strong tendency to forward the measure of the 
Association. 

It may not be amiss here to quote the recently 
expressed opinions of another large landholder. 
Dixon H. Lewis, Senator of the United States from 
Alabama, in a letter to his constituents dated in 
May last, says: 

‘* As a landholder, having more of my estate in lands than 
in all other property besides, I trust in God I shall never live 
to see them {the Public Lands] much higher in price than they 
now are. With an increase in the price of lands, I should ex- 
pect to witness the invariable accompaniment of more rags, 
wretchedness, and hunger; more jails, gibbets, and poor houses, 
poor rates and higher taxation. if it were possible for land, on 
account of its abundance, to be worth nothing, * * this 
very abundance would completely release labor from the tri- 
bute which it necessarily pays to pays to capital.”’ 

It does not require any great stretch of imagina- 
tion to see, that the reasons of Mr. Lewis against 
an increase in price of the lands operate equally 
strong against any price for them at all. 

In your language above quoted, you seem to favor 
the measure of giving the lands as a matter of poli- 
cy; but you afterwards admit that the enterprize in 
which we are engaged ‘is, perhaps, in all points, 
justifiable.”” We advocate this measure, sir, not 
only on the ground of policy, but of right. We say 
that man has the same right to the free use of the 
elements of nature as he has to his personal free- 
dom, and, in fact, that personal freedom cannot be 
enjoyed without the right to the use of the elements. 
I will not discuss this point in full, but merely men- 
tion it lest it might have escaped your notice. 

After saying that the owners of large tracts of 
land ought to divide them among their poorer bre- 
thren, you add, ‘‘In many cases, however, these 
‘tracts have descended to their owners, charged 
‘‘ with heavy debts, greatly increased by liabilities 
‘‘for friends, and in other foolish and sinful ways. 
‘‘ These debts must, of course, be paid, before the 
‘‘ owners can have either a legal or moral right to 
‘give away the land.” 

This I admit; but, sir, there is a question behind 
this. Aman may have no right give away that 
which in fact is not his if it is mortgaged to another. 
The wrong was in the mortgaging. No man had 
ever a right to more land than was necessary for 
his subsistence, or an equivalent portion with every 
other man: consequently no mam ever had a right 
to give or take a mortgage on land. But this has 
been done in ignorance of that principle. The citi- 
zen, on coming of age, is told, on claiming his birth- 
right of the land not necessary to the existence of 
others, ‘‘ We, or our fathers, have contracted debts, 
for the payment of which we have pledged this land.” 
Isthat any answer to him? Certainly not. He 
replies, very properly, ‘‘ The land was yours to use 
ih your day and generation, and what you could not 
use belonged to others. It belongs alike to this and 
all future generations, equally, and you have the 
same right to transfer it allto one man as to any 
number of men less than the whole.”’ 

‘* Wrongs,” said an eminent political writer, 
‘cannot have a legal descent ;” and, though the 
land may have been bartered and mortgaged for a 
thousand years, till a few are in possession of it as 
in England, whenever the® people choose to reclaim 
their equal right to the soil, they have a perfect right 
to do sv. The possessors cf land may have no right 
to give what they have no rightful title to; but the 
people have a right to take what belongs to them. 

Bat, while asserting their natural right to the 
soil of their birth, although appropriated as the pri- 
vate property of the few, the National Reform As- 
sociation, seeing the difficulties that would arise 
from the conflict of conventional with natural rights ; 
Seeing, also, that the adjustment of this question 
would-involve the right to property accumulated by 
means of a false title to the land ; and seeing that 
a vast quantity of land yet remains unappropriated 
as private property, do not propose to interfere with 
the conventional rights of those who claim private 
property in the soil; but merely that no further 
false appropriation of the land shall take place, and 
that those who are born landless shall be allowed to 
use of the vacant land a portion sufficient for their 
maintenance. This is what we propose, and all 
we propose; and can there be any thing more 
moderate or more reasonable ? 

The same arguments, precisely, that you have 
used against giving away land by the landowners,‘can 
be urged against giving away slaves by the slave- 
holders. “In many cases these slaves have de: 
scended to their owners charged with heavy debts,” 
and soon. ‘ These debts must, of course, be paid, 
before the owners can have either a legal or a moral 
right to give away the slaves.” But the slaves have 


a natural and a moral right to take possession of 
themselves whenever they please ; and not only a 
right to take possession of themselves, but of land 
enough to live upon. When, how, and to what ex- 
tent they can claim their right, of course are open 
questions. 


You speak of my “ unfavorable opinions” of you. 


from the information under 
which I wrote, were decidedly faycrable, and they 
grow by acquaintance. Nor had I any thought of 
condemning you for not applying your principles to 
practice in the manner you speak of. You can do 
more, far more, towards reducing your principles to 
practice, by advocating the measure of the National 
Reform Association, than by giving away any 
amount of land you may hold, which, under present 
arrangements, might in a few years again be the 
property of a less conscientious man. 

You complain that I rashly pronounced you a 
slaveholder, and, in the same breath, you commit 
(unintentionally, I have no doubt) the Same error 
that you accuse me of. But, on looking over my 
letter to you, I find that is not necessary to say much 
more on this point than toask your reperusal of that 
letter. My object was to show you, that a man can- 
not be free, as he ought to be, while living on land 
claimed by other men, without the right to the use 
of land for his own subsistence. This seems 
quite clear to me, and yet I can easily imagine why 
it is not yet clear toyou. You have, probably, always 
lived on land that you considered yours, without the 
fear of want. I-have been very differently situated. 
You have not known what it'was to be behind hand 
with your rent, notwithstanding your utmost exer- 
tions to meet the demand: I have. You have not 
known what it was to have the officers of the law 
seize upon your little stock of household goods, and 
threaten to sell them if the rent was not paid by a 
certain time: I have. You have not known what 
it was, under such circumstances, to be compelled 
to submit to the sacrifice, or, with almost equal re- 
pugnance to your feelings, borrow of your friend to 
satisfy the claim. You have not known what it 
was to want bread for your family after having been 
drained of your last cent by the landlord: I have. 
These things occurred many years ago, but the im- 
pressions they made are still vivid on my mind, and 
frequently recur when I see others similarly situated ; 
and I beg you to bear in mind that thousands in the 
cities are continually tortured by the same agonizing 
system. This is an evil of the first magnitude, 
about which the black slave knows nothing ; and 
this can afford you but a faint idea of the miseries of 
a city tenantry, which the black has never dreamed 
of. This, however, may lead you to understand 
why I have contended that the landless white is in a 
state of slavery quite as galling as that of the black. 
I know that families cannot be separated by force 
among the whites, as they are among the blacks, 
and I say this is an abuse that ought to be speedily 
abated at the South; but does not the white poor 
man suffer even in this respect almost as much as 
the black? See how families are separated even 
under the present system; not, indeed, by brute 
force, but, with equal effect, by the lash of want. 

I am decidedly of opinion, sir, that there is more 
real suffering among the landless whites of the 
north, than among the blacks of the south; and if 
the question was, whether the landholders of the 
United States should have control of labor for ever 
under the northern or the southern system of sla- 
very, I would hold up my hands for the latter: but 
does it follow, that because I see greater slavery 
here than at the south, and would first abolish sla- 
very here, that, therefore, I justify negro slavery. 
I think not. ; 

Although you think our enterprize justifiable, you 
apprehend that ‘in its present hands it will prove 
a failure,’ and you ground your apprehension on the 
‘ disposition to trample on law and shed blood,” 
and on the want of regard for simple manhood,” 
betrayed in certain articles of the paper. Why you 
should apprehend a failure of a great and good 
measure, a measure the equal of which has never 
before been brought before the people of the United 
States; why you should apprehend that this mea- 
sure will fail because a single paper has expressed 
opinions on other points, of which you do not ap- 
prove, I cannot exactly see. There are now many 
hundreds engaged in the Land movement, who may 
have a variety of opinions on other topics, for which 
they are not responsible to each other, any more 
than they are to the paper, or the paper to them. 
The paper is the organ of the Association as far as 
the measures of the Association are concerned ; but 
its editors do not resign the right of free discussion 
on any subject they see proper to discuss. You are 
probably not aware, sir, that about twelve papers 
have ‘now avowed themselves in favor of this doc- 
trine, and that many hundreds of persons, here and 
elsewhere, are actively engaged in promulgating it. 
The measure, therefore, would probably go on, if 
our paper were struck out of existence. Should it 
not ? 


But, really, I cannot see any thing to retract in 
the articles you object to, and for which I am in 
part responsible. ‘The article headed “‘ Goy. Dorr 
in Prison” was a proposal to exhaust all legal means 
to liberate Mr. Dorr ; and, if no legal means were 
to be found, to liberate him. by force, if necessary. 
I look upon this, precisely, as I would look upon a 
proposition to liberate General Washington in the 
American Revolution, had he become a_ prisoner of 
Great Britain. Both were contending for the right 
of the people, clearly expressed, to govern them- 
selves. I look forward to the day when men shall 
be able to live without war or violence ; but till that 
day comes they must be used, if necessary, in self- 
defence. The Democratic principle, the rights of 
the landless, are attacked through Gov. Dorr, and 
every landless man in the Union has an interest to 
subserve, as well as a duty.to perform, in procuring 
his liberation. If some of the working classes are 
deprived of their votes, all may.suffer by it in a 
general election, and, therefore, all have right to 
see that none are so deprived. 


For the life of me, I cannot see what you can ob- 
ject to in the article headed. ‘‘ Distinguished Land 
Speculators,” unless it be the comparison between 
the inheritors of bodies and the inheritors of land, 
showing that both alike are slaveholders, and both 
alike blameless, till informed of their error, and this 
position I think can well be sustained, if I have not 
already sustained it. 


In reference to ‘your next charge, the Working 
Man’s Advocate did not object to voting for the Pre- 
sidential candidates because they dissent from its 
land projects; but. because they would not let us 
know whether they dissented from them or not: 
ss but,” say you, “it raises no objection to voting for 
candidates who buy and sell and mangle and mur- 
der its colored brethren.” This is a hard charge ; 
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who made it his business to buy and sell bodies or to 
buy and sell land; yet I do not know that I should 
object to a man who had bought a human being or 
a piece of land, where the law allowed this to be 
done, provided he was in favor of putting in opera- 
tion any feasible project for preventing these traftics. 

We have made ‘“ the experiment” of speaking out 
against slavery. We believe the black has as good 
a right to be free as the white; that ‘ all men are 
created equal ;” and I have frequently asserted this 
right, in print, years ago. J believe that all men 
have equal natural and political rights ; and I harbor 
no prejudice against color; still, there is a prejudice 
against color, which it would take ages to remove; 
and for their sakes, and not from any pyrejudice of 
iny own, did I suggest, that,if the public ands were 
made free, a portion should be set apart for their 
voluntary settlement. Although I know thousands 
of whites who contend that the blacks have equal 
political rights, | have yet to be acquainted with one 
who would like to be placed on terms of social 
equality with them. There is a general repugnance 
against this, which arises from the ignorance en- 
gendered by the long continued oppression of the 
colored race ; and this repugnance can only be over- 
come, if it can be overcome at all, by the improve- 
ment that would follow their political emancipation. 

I shall send you, sir, a set of the Advocate, and 
you will find, 1 think, that we have not proposed to 
make the Public Lands free to any particular class 
of citiZens, exclusively. We live in the same houses 
with blacks here: I carinot see that there would be 
any more difficulty in living on contiguous farms or 
lots. 

We have not a bad opinion of abolitionists. We 
look upon them, as a party, as honest men, who, 
like many other classes of reformers, have hit upon 
what they consider the great evil of society, and 
think they are doing the best they can for the race. 
We believe that, like the rest, they are mistaken ; 
they are combatting an evil at a distance, while a 
greater evil lies at their own doors, which, in order, 
ought to be removed first ; an evil that is, in fact, 
at the root of the evil which they are warring with, 
and which produced that evil. Had there been an 
Equal Right to Land established here by the whites, 
on their first settlement, there would have been now 
no slavery, white or black. Establish an Equal 
Right to the Public Lands, which can be done in 
less than five years if all honest reformers will unite 
upon the measure, and thereby abolish white slavery 
at home, aud I, for one, will then be ready to co- 
operate in any rightful and constitutional means to 
abolish slavery in other States and Nations, begin- 
ning first with those nearest home. 

I think you err in wishing to transfer the black 
from the one form of slavery to the other and worse 
one. What particular means you propose to abol- 
ish slavery, Iam not informed of; but suppose that 
you had the power, tomorrow, to place the black 
laborers of the south in the same position as the 
white laborers of the north; as ‘cash produces 
more labor than the lash,” is it not probable that the 
slaveholders would get as much labor performed by 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the number of their 
laborers as they now do by the whole? If we may 
judge from the effects of the cash or wages system 
here, (which, for instance, compels a poor seamstress 
to make three pair of light pantaloons a day for 
twenty-four cents, and this in a city where rent is a 
dollar a week !) such would inevitably: be the result 
at the south. Then what would become of the sur- 
plus? Is it not probable that some of it would find 
its way to the North, where there is already so great 
a surplus that the working men are frequently strik- 
ing against a reduction of their wages? The con- 
dition of the labouring classes everywhere would b 
made worse by such a change; the few would, stile 
easier than at present, amass wealth out of the pro- 
ceeds of their toil, and the wealth thus amassed 
would be expended in a still further monopoly of the 
soil. 

Depend upon it, sir, that every Association in 
this land that would restore real freedom of the 
laborer, must first join the Agrarians. 1 trust 
you are satisfied that ‘Good men cannot keep 
out of this partnership.” 

Yours, in the cause of universal emancipation, 

GrorGH H. Evans. 

New York, July 24, 1844. 

~<a 
A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 
[From the Circleville (O.) Herald—a Whig paper. } 
MEETING. 
_ The Independent voters of Walnut township met accord- 
ing to previous notice, to consult together and take such 
measures as would be most likely to promote the welfare of 
our country, and the best interests thereof. The meeting 
was organized by appointing Thomas Ehrman, President ; 
Jewis Heckman, Jonas Shellhamer, sen., and T. B. Roth, 
Secretary. 

After a deliberate conversation, the meeting appointed a 
committee of seven, to draft resolutions expressive of the 
sense of the meeting. The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed on said committee: David Fink, Jonas Specht, 
Philip Hott, T. B. Roth, Benjamin Boyer, and Anthony 
Heckman. 

The committee reported the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously agreed to: 


Resolved, That we view the course of the present parties as 
anti-democratic in form, corrupt in their designs, deleterious to 
the best interests of our country; they make numerous pro- 
mises to the People but seldom fulfil any; their object is office, 
and their interest depends upon the success of their party. 

Resolved, That we declare ourselves independent of all par- 
ties; and shall support no man for county purposes who is not 
entirely free from party. 

Resolved, That we propose to the independent voters of Pick- 
away county to hold a County Convention, on Saturday, the 
3d day of August, 1844, to consult together and take mea- 
sures to support independent men for office in this county the 
coming campaign. 

Resolved, That we solicit the independent men of every 
township to hold similar meetings for the success of this object. 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by 
the officers, and map sn in the Circleville Herald, and 
Watchman. and that all papers favorable to the cause will 
please copy. - . 

THOMAS EHRMAN, President. 
Samvet Warner, 
Lewis Heckman, 


J. SHELLHAMER, 
T. B. Rorn, Secretary. 


Vice Presidents. 
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The Cincinnati Times asks what is the origin of 
the mob spirit now abroad in the land. We answer, the lar 
and slow execution of the laws, the incendiary appeals of sel- 
fish partisan politicians, and the want every where of an honest 





and, as we understand it, not acorrect one. We 


and efficient police. 
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would not support any man}, 


© er Fron the ‘Boston Laborer. 
THE AGRARIAN LEAGUE. 


Working Man's Advocate,” a weekly journal, published 
New York, by Messrs. Windt and Evans. These gentleme, 
also publish asemi-weekly paper, called ‘The People’s Rights : 
which is the organ of the National Reform Association, and 
from which the matter of the Advocate is principally taken 
We have presented our readers with several excelleut articles 
extracted from the Advocate. It assumes a firm and manly 
position with regard to the working classes, and aims a deadly 
blow at one of the most fearful curses which has threatened anq 
still is threatening their rights, prosperity and happiness—th, 
curse of speculation and monopoly of the public lands. 

The object of the National Reform Association, of which 
“The People’s Rights” and ‘“ Advocate” are the organs 
thus set forth in those journals. 

1. That the Public Lands of the States and of the Unitea 
States shall be made free to actual settlers, and to actual sett|ers 
only ; that townships of six miles square shall be laid out in 
Farms and Lots, of any vacant one of which any man, no; 
possessed of other land, may take possession and keep the same 
during his life or pleasure, and with the right to sell his im. 
provements, at any time, to any one not possessed of other land, 

2. To take into’consideration such other remedies for the dis- 

tresses and embarrassments of the productive or working 
classes as may appear likely to be practically useful. 
_ With the present organization of society, it is declared that 
it is not the purpose of the Association to interfere further than 
they may be regulated by the right of every man to become a 
freeholder on the public lands. “ We a not want,” says 
the Advocate, “an eqnal division, or any division at all of 
private dy i gg ofland property, or property created 
by human hands.” The simple aim and determination is to 
put an end to speculation in, and monopoly of public lands, 
and to secure on those lands for those who desire a comfortable 
farm, and an opportunity for the exercise of industry and toil. 
To what extent this may be a laudable object it may be worth 
our while a few moments to examine. 

The greatest outlet for the surplus population of England has 
been unblushingly asserted by her statesmen and politicians 
to be. wars and pestilence. But recently has it been said by 
one of them, “so long as we could vent our too rapidly in- 
creasing population by some foreign expedition, so long we 
could keep famine and starvation from our own borders ; but 
when the spread of a more pacific policy had closed this outlet, 
then were we left to all the horrors of the most utter and ap- 
palling destitution. ‘Though our condition is not yet that of 
England, still in many of our larger cities there is already seen 
the evidence that we are fast approaching it, and that, ere long, 
we must know, if we do not know already, the miseries of a 
too crowded population. What then must be our resort’ 
War? Nay; we have a wide spread territory, stretching far 
and far beyond the mountains, even to the western waters—and 
THis LAND 1s OURS! When we shall find it impossible to 
procure a subsistence for ourselves and families here, we can 
migrate to that far off land and dwell in peace. 

But stop a moment. Are you quite sure that your title is 
good, and that another, say some speculating adventurer, may 
not seize your land, and you be finally forced, if you secure a 
home there, to take it on his terms and from his hands? 
Things seem fast verging to such a erisis as this. The fore- 
sight and avarice of man has not overlooked the fact that soon 
those lands will be in great demand, and influenced by this 
fact, it is now seeking to monopolize those lands, and thus 
effectually to destroy the hope of the poor man to a resting 
place iad tone and with whose consent is this done? With 
ibat of government, to whom the power of so doing has been 
delegated—by whom? By those who have land enough here, 
by those who have monopolized all the soil of this, the more 
eastern part of our country, and now seek to enrich themselves 
by the sales of those at the west. 

Working men, has this been done by yeu knowingly, wit- 
tingly? Have you thus voluntarily and willingly surrendered 
your last, we had almost said your only hope? Have you no 
eye for the future, no heart for your fellows? Are ye willing 
quietly, silently, to resign every right to the soil, every claim to 
an inch of ground to stand upon? No, no. And yet, are you 
not doing this? By supineness are you not losing the rights, 
which, if property appreciated, you would prize so dearly! 
We rejoice that so strong a feeling is being awakened: in this 
matter, and we that the importance of the subject will be duly 
felt by every American citizen. We have wandered from our 
original purpose in this article, but we know not that we can 
close more appropriately than by presenting to our readers the 
following Memorial. (Here follows the Memorial, which we 
have before published. } 


—_——@———_ 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE WORKING 
ADVOCATE. 


The Work goes bravely on—Freedom of the Public 
Lands—Abrogation of the West Point Academy— 
Paying Members of Congress by the Session. 

COLD SPRING, July 18th, 1844. 


Friends Winpr and Evawss—Our cause is going ahead fine. 
The more the people inquire into it, the better they like it. 
What are Politicians thinking about? Do they think they are 
going to stop this movement by their paltry maneuvering? Do 
they imagine for a moment that they can stifle the cry that-is 
raised for our Rights, and the Freedom of the Soil? No! 
They might as well attempt to stifle thunder, or drown its 
roar with their voices; stop the movement of an avalanche 
when it has started from the mountain’s brow; stifle old Ocean's 
ceasless moan ; or stop the huge mountain billow as it comes 
rolling on, as to think, at this time, to step between the People 
and the Ball they have set in motion. Remember! this was 
put in motion by the Prorie themselves, and without the aid 
of any of the commonly so called Great Men, which, tratslat- 
ed, means, in a majority of cases, Great Humbugs. The 
Freedom of the Public Lands has now got to be a regular theme 
of conversation and discussion in this place, and goes from 
mouth to mouth, and house to house like fire running up a 
mountain ; as also the abrogation of that aristocratic nursery, 
West Point. A mechanic suggested to me the idea of paying 
Members of Congress by the Session, instead of paying them 
by the day; and then let thein sit there and talk as long as 
they please. Yours, truly, E.S. MANNING. 
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COLD SPRING, July 19th, 1844. 


There is a daily multiplication of evidence that the People’s 
Cause is moving with rapidity that bids fair to outstrip all other 
parties, factions, or fag-ends of factions, now extant ; I am glad 
to perceive by the last paper that you are preparing to take the 
field in right good earnest. That’s right. We should not 
wait for either of the parties, but go on and do our business as 
though neither of them were in existence, and if either take 
up the measure, well; if not, well; for the People will, whe- 
ther they do or not. 

The People here like the idea of a Working Men’s Ticket 
exceedingly well; they say the idea is capital, and is just what 
is wanted. I have this day received a reinforcement that is 
worth, for energy, talent, and standing, all that have hereto- 
fore enlisted in the cause in this place. Iam not at liberty at 
present to give the name, but allin due time. However, before 
another*annual revolution of this mundane sphere, our politi- 
cians will feel a little stretched—what think ye ? 

On Monday evening, July 22d, we have a meeting to orgau- 
ize; the proceedings of which I will make you acquainted with 
as soon as they have transpired. 
Yours, truly, 


. ns 
_ Whig.—The term “ Whig” is said to have been 
given to the liberal party in England by the royalists in Crom- 
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E. S. MANNING. 


,well's time, the initials of its motto, which was ‘‘ We Hope In 


God ”’—W. H. I. G. 
Gum Myrrh.—The St. Augustine News of the 6th 


inst. says—** We have been shown a specimen of this valuable 
gum, recently discovered in Alachua county. The market is 
supplied from Turkey and the East.” 


A late St. Louis paper states that Emma, Joe 
Smith’s wife, has had the box in which Joe was carried from 
Carthage to Nauvoo, sawed into strips suitable for walking 
canes, and that she is distributing them to her friends as me- 
mentos of the prophet. On the 11th all was quiet at Nauvoo 
and Warsaw. ‘ ; 


Later from Port au Platte, Hayti.—By the ar- 
rival of the schr. Charlotte, Capt. Fuller, we have news from 
Port au Platte to the 11th inst., we learn that it was quiet there, 
but hostilities were anticipated daily from the Haytiens, they 
were however well prepared to receivethem. On the 8th July; 
a new standard was hoisted at Port au Platte under the name of 
the Dominican Flag; on the same day an election took place 
for President, and a Spaniard (white) was created President of 
that part of Hayti; his name is not recollected. No accounts 
had reached Port au Plat’: f any massecre of Whites, as vd 
communication between ‘' he islan 
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In some previous number of paper, we have spoken of « ‘Th, "4 
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7 fe al in Utica—Ex-Governor Seward’s 
i Bepe Speech. 
kf From the New York Tribune. 
Hon. W. H. Seward having been in attendance 
a t the Courts now sitting: in Utica, the friends of 
at Repeal conceived it an opportune time to pags 
i: fully invite him to address a public meeting at this 
les ritical juncture of Trish affairs. 
ly Ladies and Gentlemen :-—You have assembled un- 
Y jer a notice addressed to you as Repealers, but I 
he think I may safely address you by the title of Fel- 
jow-Citizens. I regret that it is my first duty to an- 
rs pounce to so vast an assemblage, that it is my pur- 
™ pose to disappoint their reasonable expectations.— 
ed You have come here to listen to an oration for Re- 
eTS peal. It frequently happens that the highest and 
co noblest cause is impaired by the indiscreet ardor of 
me its advocates. So it is now and here in regard to 
m- the Revolution of Ireland. 
id. ft and more of hope for the human race than any 
other cause which now engages the attention of 
the civilized world, except one, and that is the 
nat emancipation of that large portion of the human 
an family degraded into domestic as well as political 
yt slavery. Every American concedes that the in- 
ve tense interest felt and manifested in favor of the 
ted Repeal of the act of Union by the People of Ire- 
3 to land and their brethren here is natural and right. 
te 7 But a suspicion of insincerity follows the native 
nil, born American citizen, who betrays more than a 
rth conventional and customary sympathy for the pee- 
ple of a land so remote, and with whom he is con- 
- nected by none of the bonds of immediate consan- 
by suinity. . Bie baer 
in- Advocacy that is suspected of insincerity injures 
we any cause. Hence it is that, though received as a 
wg fiend of liberty in Ireland, I have not been among 
1D- its efficient advocates ; I have never pleaded that 
of cause with half the zeal or effort, that we are all 
Pen accustomed to put forth, even in support of mea- 
rig sures of mere administration at home. A letter 
fas @ here and there drawn forth by inquiries that could 
far not be disallowed, constitute all my advocacy of 
nd Irish Repeal, except that by once or twice pre- 
- siding at what were called Repeal meetings I[ gave 
— tothe cause the sanction of my name and charac- 
b ie ter, as does the respectable citizen in the chair on 
ay the present occasion. And yet the unmoved masses 
vir around me, have marked even this cautious sympa- 
ad thy as exceeding the bounds of moderation. Irish 
we born citizens of Utica! such considerations as 
his these induced me to decline the honor of meeting 
hus you a year ago—then the revolution in Ireland 
m3 seemed to be advancing rapidly and surely to a 
bites successful and glorious consummation. Then the 
bre, American people held or seemed to hold their 
ore adopted brethren born in Ireland in due respect 
pe and consideration. You and your country had ad- 
vocates, defenders and orators enough and to spare. 
But a reaction has come which has covered you 
vith confusion and sadness. 

Within a few months a portion of the American commu- 
nity, men, women and children, were compelled by Ameri- 
can citizens to flee from burning dwellings in the night time, 
ind found their way to the woods and fields by the light of 
he flames which consumed not only their dwellings, but 
also their libraries, their hospitals, their churches and their 
altars. The offence was that they or their ancestors were 
born in Ireland, and that they worshipped God according to 

he the creed and ritual of the Roman Catholic Church—and 
mes this has happened in the city that was founded by William 
Penn, and endowed by Benjamin Franklin—in the city 








Ss where the Declaration of American Independence was pro- 
mulgated, and where the American Constitution was estab- 
ie lished ! 

The great wrongs, the outbreak of long cherished re- 
ligious and political intolerance, were not its most fearful 
and alarming incident. Emboldened by popular forbear- 
fance, the spirit of prospription has reached Congress with a 
demand for the full disfranchisement in America of all men 
not born on the American soil. I say disfranchisement— 
s for twenty-one years’ residence as a condition of naturali- 
zation, would be virtual disfranchisement. 

Exiles of Ireland for freedom and conscience sake, you are 
sjustly alarmed and aggrieved by such wrongs in the landago 
which you were invited as an asylum. 

Simultaneous with these misfortunes here, the revolution 
in your own country has been arrested—the mass meetings 
which demonstrated the universal uprising of Lreland, and 
gave such hopes of her speedy restoration, have given place 
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But they tellus as an excuse for the Native American 
Party, in whose name these crimes were committed, that the 
Roman Catholics of Philadelphia and New York endeavored, 
though by consiitutional means, to exclude the Bible from 
the Publie Schools. [ know not how such a plea can bear 
upon the issue. But I affirm that on this subject I have am- 
ple knowledge and information, and I declare and testify be- 
fore my country and the world, that the charge is unjust to 
the Roman Catholics and is false and calumnious. 

But why agitate these painful subjects? Because they 
involve immediately the rights and security of an important 
portion of the American family and ultimately rights im- 
portant to the whole American people and to mankind. 

The Declaration of American Independence asserts that 
all men are free and equal, and have inalienable rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness involve the right of free immigration. 
These rights are sacred under the constitution and laws, by 
the power of suffrage, and not otherwise. No matter then 
where a man may have been born, or how educated, how 


is cast there he is a subject, and because a subject, a mem- 
ber of the Civil State; and asa condition of obedience to 
authority has a right to express his choice of those who 
make, and those who execute the laws. This universal 
right of sufirage is acknowledged by our constitution and 
laws in regard to those born in foreign lands, with no other 
conditions than those of residence, morality, and loyalty, 
recited in the oath preliminary to Naturalization. 

If all this be not true, the Declaration of Independence 
is an invitation to deceive and to betray mankind. This 
right of suffrage, invaluable to every citizen, is most neces- 
sary to the indigent, lowly exile. It is the weapon put into 
his hands by society for his defence and protection against 
their own injustice and oppression. Tell me not that he 
was born in indigence, and is debased by ignorance, and by 
oppression, and by superstition. Grant it all. So much the 
more then do I demand for him the lawful employment of 
the means of self-defence and protection which the consti- 
tution has placed in his hands. Tell me not that he does 
not know how to exercise his suffrage wisely. Does he not 
know how to lift his hand if you menace? How to strike 
back if you assail him? There is an instinct which teaches 
this ; and that instinct unerringly teaches the elector so to 
cast his ballot as to protect his own domestic, social and 
political position. For his own happiness, and for the secu- 
rity and peace of society, I would indeed wish him educated 
and instructed, and therefore 1 would render knowledge as 
universal as sufirage. But I would not stipulate for the 
knowledge as a condition of suffrage. Even Despotism 
might consent to the principle of Democracy with such a re- 
servation. I have never known that State where the power 
was given that knowledge did not soon follow. I have never 
known the country where, if the power was withheld, the 
knowledge was ever obtained. These are the principles, 
the only principles, by which liberty can be extended over 
the earth. You may hold the slave in bondage, domestic 
and social, if you can, but let me put the ballot in his hand, 
and you shall see him speedily rise to freedom, to knowledge 
and to happiness. 

Believe not, fellow citizens, that this is a question which 
interests or concerns only the voluntary citizen. The work 
of disfranchisement once effectually begun, would not cease 
with the debasement of one class or condition of men; other 
classes would follow, and Oligarchy be succeeded by Des- 
potism. Nor is this all. Let the wise men who favor this 
disfranchisement tell us how they expect to secure this su- 
bordination of the disfranchised classes. They cannot be 
expelled—they must increase—they increase by virtue of 
the irresistible and unchangeable laws of God. They can- 
not be degraded to domestic slavery, and unless so degraded, 
they cannot be held in subjection to authority, except in one 
of two ways, by their own voluntary consent, or by military 
force. Standing armies no man dare defend—disfranchised 
men will not yield voluntary obedience. 

The revolution in Ireland is the result of the same prin- 
ciples adopted by the people of that country as the remedy 
for evils long endured and now intolerable. In our judg- 
ment a mere restoration of the ancient Irish Parliament, 
subordinate to the royal power might be an inadequate se- 
curity for liberty ; and it might not work harmoniously with 
the British constitution. We have no responsibility on these 
questions. The movement of the Irish people is towards 
nationality and freedom. Their chiefs, not we, must define 
the object, and the manner, and end of the Revolution. If 
they aim too high they need our sympathy that they may 
reach the attainable elevation. If they aim too low, our 
sympathy may well be rendered in the hope that as circum- 
stances shall favor, they may ultimately pass the bounds now 
assigned, and reach the perfection of national freedom. 

We need not prove the wrongs of Ireland. They are 
written on the care worn brows and in the stooping gait and 
meek and humble demeanor of her sons and daughters, re- 
ceived among ourselves. Nations are never depopulated by 
prosperity, and prosperity never humbles a people as they 
are humbled! We need not fear that people of Ireland are 









to subdued and anxious but fearful gatherings around the 
Four Courts where her champions have been on trial for 
devotion to her cause. And O’Connell, the Washington of 
Ireland, is condemned and incarcerated within the walls of 
aprison. The obstreperous sympathy which cheered you a 
year ago is heard no more, and the apologists for oppression 
and intolerance rejoice over the subjugation of Ireland, and 
over the desolation of Irishmen in America. I obey your 
simmons now because now you need sympathy, encourage- 
ment and assistance. I am not however to plead your cause, 
for if I could plead it with the eloquence of O’Connell, or of 
Shiel, or of Smith O’Brien, it would be unnecessary and un- 
availing. Those whom discussion could convince are con- 
vinced already, convinced by sympathies and affections 
which are irrepressible. Those who remain unconvinced 
can only be made the friends of Ireland and Irishmen by 
Witnessing the constancy, firmness, fidelity and patriotism of 
the Irish people. I have not heard the loud and deep toned 
}censures upon the Philadelphia wrongs, and upon the re- 
tent acts of British oppression which I expected from the 
American press, and from the leaders of mind in America. 
Therefore, in this hour of trial I came here freely to declare 
‘fore my countrymen, and if my voice could reach the 
gion of thrones, to declare before Principalities and 
Powers, that the injuries inflicted upon Irishmen in America 
ae a flagrant violation of Law—of the Constitution, of 
Liberty, and of Humanity. I know indeed what this decla- 
‘ation costs. It may indeed give comfort to the poor and 
desponding exile, and awaken feelings of kindness towards 
me in his bosom, but it will offend very many of my own 
‘ountrymen. Be itso. I desire the respect and regard of 
iy Own countrymen, but I would rather have the gratitude 
of one desponding and oppressed fellow-man, than the suf- 
‘rage of the whole American People given to me in con- 
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llent, or repressing any impulse of humanity, 
They tell us that an Lrishman or Lrishmen fired upon 
American citizens lawfully assembled, and peaceably en- 


freed in discussing subjects affecting the public welfare. 
AO 













leration of denying any trué principle of Free Govern- | 


incapable of self-government. [I assert this is to deny our 
own constitution. They have proved that they could, do 
what no other people have done—reclaim themselves from 
national vices and control themselves with moderation in 
the very excitement of political revolution. But I declared 
I would not argue the cause of Repeal. Be of good heart, 
then, my friends—reactions are as unavoidable in the moral 
world as in nature. The storm follows the calm, and the 
sun breaks forth after the darkest night. Ignorance main- 
tains an almost equal conflict with knewledge, and Benevo- 
lence never enjoys uninterrupted progress. Take courage 
then for your cause in America and for the cause of your 
country at home; O’Connell is clothed by the sympathies 
of mankind with new might in his misfortunes, and his voice 
will acquire the velocity and the power of electricity in the 
passage through the bars of his prison. The American 
People will be generous to the exile because he has suffered 
injustice at their hands. The ruins of St. Augustine will 
be the grave of religious and political intolerance, and its 
epitaph is read in the fearful inscription that remains unde- 
faced on the crumbling walls of that temple—* Tur Lorp 
Seerx.” 

—_——_@———. 


AGRARIAN MEETING AT PATERSON, 


A Meeting of Working Men was held at Paterson, New 
Jersey, on Saturday evening last, July 20th, which in point 


of numbers, interest, and respectability was all that could 
have be anticipated, and one that holds out the most flatter- 
ing hopes of success in that quarter. 

The meeting was convened at Mr. Arcupeacon’s Mu- 
seum, and was organized by calling Peter Croc to the 
chair, James Dunxkuex and Joun Rovyte to officiate as free 
Presidents, and Josepn C. Topp as Secretary. 


agents of the National Reform Association, that occupied 


of its organization. He then discussed the evils of a mono- 


An address was delivered by Mr. W. Happock, one of the 


about one hour. The speaker commenced by giving a short 
history of Association, and then explained the grand object 
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Proof, and suspend my judgment upon the accusation. 
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matter how offensive must have been the conduct of| poly of the soil by speculators, displaying the injustice of a 


thus assail American citizens, I 


“t grant that an Irishman or Irishmen did commit this | Museum, on Thursday evening next, July 25th, at half-past 

can it palliate the guilt of the retalia-|seven o’clock, for the purpose of forming an Auziliary As- 
children and ministers of religion were | sociation, to co-operate with the National Reform Associa- 
and churches... Did the | tion of the city of New York. 


- | code of laws that yields to one what it cannot grant to all. 


tion of some plan that would permanently -improve the con- 


The meeting then adjourned, to assemble again at the 


He also showed ihat the tendency of an over supply of 
; _him—I deliver him over to the | laborers and the progress of machinery was to cut down 
‘w and to public execration, for he has committed an un- | wages, and pointed out the necessity for the immediate adop- 
pardonable: offence against the law aad liberty. But the 
“cusation is denied. ‘They are the strong who accnse the’ dition of the laboring classes ; and proved that the only effi- 
Veak—the vietors who upbraid the conquered—the incen- | cient remedy for hard times is to. make the Public Lands 
aries who revile the sufferers ; therefore, I wait for the | free to actual settlers. a 
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NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
George H. Evans, Daniel Foster, 
John Commerford, James Maxwell, 


James Hearn, E. 8. Manning, 
Thomas A. Devyr, Ellis Smally, 


John Wind, David Kilmer, 
William Arbuthnot, Daniel Witter, 
Samuel S. Free, “Hermon D. Bristol, 
Henry Beeny, James A. Pyne. 


Bernard Daly. 
— =. 
PLEDGE. 
We, whose names are annexed, desirous of restoring to 
man his Natural Right to Land, do solemnly agree, that we 
will not vote for any man, for any legislative office, who will 
not pledge himself, in writing, to use all the influence of his 
station, if elected, to prevent all further traffic in the Public 
Lands of the States and of the United States, and to cause 
them to be laid out in Farms and Lots for the free and ex- 
clusive use of actual settlers. 


Se ed 
(7 Communications for the National Reform Association 


should be addressed (post-paid) to Joan Winprt, secretary of 
the Association, New York. 





THE PEOPLE’S RIGHTS. 
WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. 


« Convince me that a principle is right in the abstract, and I will re- 
duce it to practice, if I can.” Wicuiam Lecoerrt. 


-- WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1844. 


Movements of the Trades. 
By a report of the corresponding secretary of the T'ypo- 
graphical Association of this city, it appears that several 
employers who had agreed to the prices established by the 
Association in the spring have reduced them, and others are 
about to do so. Among the rest it is said that Mr. John F. 
Trow, the Corporation Printer, ‘is determined to set his 
face against the Association.” One employer who was in- 
terrogated, said he “ lost a job in consequence of being un- 
derbid by some who does not pay Association prices,” and 
that “he should be obliged to reduce or lose his work.” 
These and similar facts and occurrences -show clearly that 
the Working Classes of all occupations must unite upon 
some radical remedy for the evils which so unnaturally op- 
press them, and we are glad to learn that the Typographical 
Association have appointed a committee to confer with a 
committee of the National Reform Association on the sub- 
ject. 
The Taiiors of this city, who are now on a strike for 
higher wages, walked in procession on Monday through the 
principal streets, accompanied by two bands of music. It 
is computed that there were about two thousand in the pro- 
cession. Many of the Tailors are now looking for a radical 
remedy for their grievances as well as the temporary one of 
strikes. Their General Convention takes place on the 25th 
instant, and we trust the measure of the National Reform 
Association will not escape their notice. 
The Hand Loom Weavers of Paterson are also on a 
strike for wages. Some of the emplopers have acceded to 
their demands. 
The Cotton Lords of the east as yet show no symptoms 
of a relaxation of their unrighteous demand, of from twelve 
to sixteen hours a day labor from the men, women, and 
children, immured in their “ Principalities of the Poor.” 
The Cordwainers of Lynn, Mass., have established a 


paper of their own, and are taking measures to send dele- 
gates to the New England Convention. ‘The resolutions of 


the Ladies’ CordWainers of this city have been republished 
by the Lowell Operative and Boston Laborer, and are pro- 
mised in the Avl, the new paper at Lynn. 

There appears to be a general awakening of the working 
classes. Now is the time. 

yo talllpiimers 


MORE WORKING MEN’S PAPERS. 


We have received a number of a paper that has been 
published for the last six months at Manchester, N. H., en- 
titled the ‘“* Manchester Operative,” published weekly at 
Manchester, N. H., by W. N. Haradan and E. R. Wilkivs, 
at $1 a year. Itis a handsome paper, not quite so large as 
our own, and is devoted, as its name implies, to the Rights 
of Labor. 
“ The Awl” is the name of a new paper, published at 
Lynn, Mass., by an Association of Cordwainers, at 75 
cents a year. This makes the sixth Working Men’s paper 
that has sprung into existence within the past six months, 
all of which, except the two above named, have embraced 
the Cause of the People’s Right to the soil; and from the 
honesty and ability manifested in these two papers, we have 


no doubt that they will follow suit. 
—_— 


THE MEANS. 


There can hardly be any thing more feasible than the 
means proposed by the National Reform Association for 
uniting the Working Men to bring about the Freedom of the 
Public Lands. Wherever there is one man in favor of the 
measure, all he has to do is to insert the Pledge in a book, 
sign it himself, and then get as many more to imitate his ex- 
ample as possible. When a sufficient number have signed it, 
Public Meetings may be held, at which those who best un- 
derstand the measure should speak, and they should organize 
themselves into Auxiliary Associations. Being pledged not to 
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the measure, the next step is to select such men for repre- 
sentatives as will so pledge themselves, and to vote for these 
men without regard to the effects of so voting on any exist- 
ing parties; for no man should sign the Pledge who has any 
hope of substantial benefit from his own party. 
— ——— 
THE TAILORS’ STRIKE. 

The Herald is very severe on the Tailors’ Parade and 
Strike, and thinks it must be ineffectual, but does not attempt 
to show any other means by which their condition may be 
benefited. Such preaching will be of no avail, because it is 
in effect saying to them that they are well enough off as they 
are, and that they were born to be the slaves of an aris- 
tocracy. The Tailors are beginning to understand their 
rights; to see that there is something wrong in the system 
that makes them labor twelve or fifteen hours a day, when, 
if all labored as they ought to do, four or six hours’ labor a 
day would abundantly supply the wants of all. i 

The Express says the procession “did not seem made up 
of discontented spirits.” If they are not discontented, it is 
time they were. How long would the Ezpress have the 
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vote for any men who will not pledge themselves in favor of 


working classes contented with a system of society that robs 
2| Our most heartfelt thanks are due to Mr. Archdeacon, for them of six or eight hours’ labor a day, deprives chem of WANTED.—A cheap 
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TENTH AND ELEVENTH OUT-DOOR MEETINGS. 
The tenth Oct-Door Meeting was held at the corner of Tenth 
avenue and Sixteenth street, on Friday evening last, Mr. 
Hearn iu the chair Messrs. Hearn and Evans addressed 
the meeting, which was well attended. 

A Mr. Walker attempted to address the meeting ir oppgsi- 
tion, and was invited to the stand. He accepted the invitation, . 
spoke about ten minutes, and then “ cleared” himself, refusing 
to hear a reply to his objections, which was received with cheers 
by the"audience, who, with that exception, were unanimous 
in favor of the measure. An Autviliary for the Sixteenth 
Ward was commenced after the Out-Door Meeting was over.’ 
At the Eleventh Out-Door Meeting, in the Bowery, opposite 
Vauxhall Gardens, Mr. Breny in the chair, the speakers were 
Messrs. Pyne, Commerrorp, Beeny, and Evans. Mr. 
Beeny, in the course of his remarks, spoke of the sympathy 
for the working classes manifested by the papers which they 
support, particularly instancing the T'rue Sun, from which 
better things were expected than the laudation of a system 
which subjects the working classes to the necessity of wearing 
the cast-off clothing and boots of those who live by their labor. 
The following resolution was offered by Mr. Commerford, 
and carried unanimously : 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that the 
Public Lands of the States, and of the United States, ought to 
be made free to actual settlers, citizens of the United States. 


: ——— 

(> Col. Top, the Democratic Candidate for Governor 
of Ohio, wrote a letter to the late Mechanics’ Convention 
in that state, approving decidedly of their efforts to abolish 
the State Prison Monopoly; and a correspondent informs 
us that Col. Tod is ‘* with us, also, onthe Land Question,” 
having so avowed himself in a public company. We anti- 
cipate that Ohio will be the Banner Agrarian State in the 


West. 
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KEEP IT BEFORE THE PEOPLE, 


 (G» That Henry Clay refused to answer a letter ad- 
dressed to him by an association of Mechanics in New 
York.—Democratic Crisis. 


Wé are sorry to say that Mr. Polk at present stands on 
precisely the same footing as Mr. Clay in this respect. 





((G For one of the best things that has yet been written on 
the Naturalization question, see the speech of Gov. Seward, 
in today’s paper. 

——>——— 
(> Our receipts from the country the past week have 


more than doubled those of any previous week. We can’t 
help it. 


——— = —_—_—_—_ 
(> Several matters intended for this paper are crowded 


out. 
epee 


(G Mr. Birney’s Letter to the Central Committee will 


appear in our next. 
——_— 


FALL RIVER MECHANICS. 


The mechanics of this town are striving to improve their con- 
dition by introducing the “ ten hour system”’ of work ; but they 
meet with most unrighteous opposition from employers, who 
are sending out to get foreign laborers, who will work from sun 
to sun. e have long advocated that system as the only one 
which can ameliorate* the condition of the working classes ; 
and as evidence of our sincerity we have never exacted over 
ten hours work per day of those employed by us, besides paying 
our competent workmen at least two dollars aday, and throwing 
in the roast beef. There is nothing which so exhausts human 
nature as working too many hours. We have much to say on 
this subject. ‘Next Week we shall publish the Circular of the 
Fall River mechanics, with some additional remarks one the 
subject. The Circular came to hand too late for this week’s 
paper.—Olive Branch. 

* This measure will ameliorate, but the restoration of their right 
to land is the radical remedy.—Eds. W. M. 4. 





The Upas Tree.—A living plant of this celebrated 
tree has been lately presented to the Horticultural Society by 
the East India Company, and is now growing in the Chiswick 
Garden, London. It isin perfect health, and notwithstanding 
the fables of Dutch travellers, perpetuated by Darwin, may be 
approached with safety. It is, however, so virulent a poison, 
that no prudent person would handle it without proper pre- 
caution. 


A Useful Plant.—Honorable Mr. Ellsworth says 


the sun-flower is perhaps destined to become one of the most 
valuable agricultural products. One hundred pounds of the 
seed afford forty pounds of oil. The refuse of the seed, after 
expression, furnishes an excellent food for cattle; from the 
leaves of the plant cigars are manufactured of enguer pectoral 
qualities ; the stalk affords a superior alkali, and the comb of 
the seeds is a choice dainty for swine. 


Devoured by a Shark.—During the visit of the 
U. S. sloop of war Caratogs to the island of St. Thomas, off 
the coast of Africa, May 24th, the coxswain in charge of the 
captain’s gig, straining too hard upon the tiller, broke it and fell 
overboard. While in the act of swimming towards the ship, 
he was. seen suddenly to disappear, and thereupon the fins and 
tail of a huge shark emerged from the water, and, splashing 
fer a few moments, sunk beneath the surface. I saw, says a 
spectator, nothing but a crimson stain of blood and a hat float- 
ing at ashort distance. Not a cry was uttered, it was so sud- 
den. Again the splashing of the shark occurred, another was 
seen to seize the hat—two boats reached the spot, but too late ; 
scores of fish were leaping about for the torn pieces of the poor 
sailor.—T'rue Sun. 


—— 


(- Persons who wish to take this paper in Wilhamsburgh, 
can have it delivered to them “regularly by leaving their 
names at the office of the Democrat, or from the Carrier. 





TWELFTH OUT DOOR MEETING. 

Another Meeting of all favorable to the Freedom 
of the Public Lands will be held on FRIDAY 
EVENING next, at 6 o’clock, at Jefferson Mar- 
ket, corner of Sixth avenue and Greenwich lane. 


—= 
. EQUAL RIGHT TO LAND. 


A Public Meeting ofthe Mechanics and other Working 

Men of New York and its vicinity, the Members of the 
National Reform Association and all who are in favor of rescu- 
ing the Public Lands from the p of British Capitalists and 
Speculators, and of preserving them for the free and exclusive 
use of actual settlers, through all time, will be held at the new 
Head Quarters, corner of Chatham and Mulberry streets, on 
THURSDAY EVENING next, at — past 7 o'clock. 

By order of the last meeting. 
4 — Upe.t, Ch’n. 


Joun Winprt, Sec’y- 
——= 


The Central Committee of the National Reform Asso- 
9 4 ciation will meet atthe shop of Mr. Maxwell, 259 Bowery 
on Wednesday Evening at half past 7 o’clock. Allother Work- 
ing Men who feel an interest in the movement are invited to 
be present. 
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Native Priests, women and children who fired upon the | the very generous and courteous manner in which he con- the comforts and enjoyments of life, destroys their health, 
Americans ? ted to the pleasure of both the meeting and the speaker. | and shortens their lives? 
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, ©0,GERRIT SMITH... ,, ., 

Sirn—I am informed that you, are one of the 
largest landholders of this State, and, at the. same 
time, one of the warmest adyocates,of the abolition 
of Negro Slavery. I am told, further, that you are 
a very good and benevolent man, and that you carry 
your opposition to negra slavery so far as to hold 
out-door meetings, on Sundays, at which to promul- 
gate your views. 

You, of course, are not aware that there is an 
inconsistency, in your conduct, or you. could not_ be 
the honest. man that yoware represented to be. You 
will, therefore, be much surprised to be. told, as. I 
am constrained to tell you, that you are one of the 
largest Slayeholders in the United States. 

As you area Christian nan, you will not. throw 
down this letter in anger, on finding yourself thus 
charged, but patiently bear. what I have to say in 
support of. the charge. 

Before I proceed further, it 1s necessary that | 
should define what. Slavery is; and, as I have no 
authorities at hand, I must do this in my own way. 

Man has a right on the earth, or he would not be 
found here. -He has.a right to exist. He cannot 
exist without the fruits of theearth: he has a right, 
therefore, to the fruits of the earth, spontaneous or 
cultivated. He must gather these fruits as Nature 
presents them to his hands, or he must assist Nature 
in their production, and then gather the product. 
In either casey the use of the earth is necessary to 
his existence, and, being necessary, it is his right. 
What is one man’s right, is another man’s right ; 
therefore; to ascertain what another man’s right is, 
you, have only to ascertain what your own is. If 
you have a right to the use of land to live upon, 
every other man has the same right, and if any man 
is deprived of this right, he is deprived of-his:liberty, 
and consequently is a slave te those who possess the 
land. He must .Jabor, not.so much as_ he thinks 
necessary to his own existence and happiness, but 
as muchas those who possess the land choose to say. 
He must. go. and come jat; their.bidding. If they 
choose to live without labor.at all, they can do so, 
and he must perform an extra share of labor toe 
support them. — If they choose to revel in luxury, he 
must help to furnish the means. If they choose to 
riot in vice, he must administer to their depraved 
appetite.» They have got the land, and can dictate 
the terms on which he: shall be allowed. a. share of 
its products. ‘They may pretend to allow him to 
go where he pleases ; but-he-cannot go far without 
eating, and they can say on what terms he’shall eat. 
They may even allow him a veice in making the 
laws; but if they prohibit him from making laws to 
interfere with their land tenures, is he hot effectu- 
ally theirslave? Although he may change his'‘mas- 
ter, do not the masters know: that, as when a drop 
of water is displaced, the vacuum is immediately 
supplied. 

Slavery, then, consists in being subject to the 
will of a master, or a master class, by a deprivation 
of natural rights. 

Now, to come to the point. You, sir, it is said, 
possess large tracts of land ; how many acres 1 am 
not informed; but one who has a high opinion of 
your integrity of character, tells me that he has 
travelled a half a day inia straight“line over land 
that you claim as yours. I will suppose, for illus- 
tration, that you possess fifty thousand acres, which, 
if. my information be correct, will be far short of the 
actual number ; bat suppose you possess fifty thou- 
sand acres of land; I have-ne doubt, although you 
must bégin to see my drift, that ‘it. will startle you 
to be told that you hold fifty thousand. slaves, and 
hold them, too, in a worse state of ignorance, de- 
gradation, misery, and vice, than any fifty thousand 
you could pick out ina Southern State ! 

Is it necessary for me toexplain? Fifty thousand 
persons might support themselves on fifty thousand 
acres of land. Fifty thousand persons received sup- 
port (partial or entire) from the public in this city 
during the last year, by what is @alled public charity, 
but which should be called public partial retributive 
justice. Many of these fifty thousand persons have 
been brought into existence in this city, (which is 
property of a few gentlemen,) just as a bird is 
brought into existence in a cage, just‘as sheep are 
brought into existence in a fold, or cattle on a farm. 
The bird may by chance make its escape, but it will 
_ often return to its cage, not knowing how to seek its 
natural food. The sheep or cattle may break their 
enclosures ; ‘but. they must. return to closer confine- 
ment. So it is with the human. beings whom. the 
regulations of the landlord master-class have brought 
into existence on land which they claim as their 
property. ‘They. are, the landlords’ slaves, to all 
intents and purposes; and you sir, | am sorry. to 


say it, are one of the greatest Slaveholders in this 
country ! 


Now, sir, presuming I have said enough to open 
the eyes of a man whose attention has long’ been 
directed to the subject of Hnman Rights, to the 
enormity of the slave system,.of which you have, 
heretofore, been; unwittingly, one of the main props, 
the question comes up, naturally, what shall you do 
to extricate yourselffrom your difficulty ; to absolve 
yourself from that which you must-now perceive to 
be a great error, if not a sin. In other words, what 
shall you do to be saved? 

I do not ask you sir, togive up your fifty thousand 
acres of land, provided you have so much more than 
your necessities require, to fifty thousand. destitute 
inhabitants of the cities, and to ftirnish, from the 
wealth you have acquired by the possession of this 
land, the means to remove them.to it; ‘to! instruet 
them in the use of it, and to compensatethem, as 
far, as it would be possible. now to.compensate them, 
for the deprivations to which they have, up to this 
time, been subject, for want of their rightful inherit- 
ance ; I do not ask you to do all this, not because it 
would not be right for you to do it, ‘but because I 
knew it would be asking too much of human nature. 
I might‘as well ask the Carolina Slaveholder to. re- 
store his slaves their right to the'soil, and to com: 
pensate them, as far as possible, for their past de! 
privations.. All I ask of yow is, seeing, as T trust 
you now do, that white as: well as black slavery 
is wrong, that you lend your aid to prevent the 
further extension of the evil; to. prevent’ any fur- 
ther sale of the land that is now unappropriated 
as private property; that you take the mote out 
of your own eye, before you attempt to pluck that 
out of your neighbor’s. nibilbicoii-s 

You will perceive, I trust, by the time you have 
read. thus far, that the great error has consisted in 
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buying and selling land, or allowing any individual | d 




















to hold more than was’ necessary for his’ existence, | 


‘Vand that‘ thé remedy for ithe evils caused by this 


error is, td cease trafficking in the soil. There are 
vast tracts of Jand.yet unsold ; and if all good men 
will unite to: make these lands free to the landless, 
on a plan that will enable every man_to'become a 
landholder and cantinue so through life, things would 
gradually come right as respects white slavery. 

I believe, sir, that Ihave said nothing that would 
lead you to infer, that f am in favor of any form of 
slavery ; but lest you might have misunderstood 
me, I wish you distinctly,to,understand, that I am 
opposed to slavery in every form, the slavery of 
might and the slavery of want; the slavery of the 
lash and the slavery of poverty; the slavery of the 
mind and the slavery of the body. But I think it 
most proper to begin our abolition efforts with that 
form of slavery that is nearest home. Having ac- 
complished this, we could with much more effect, it 
seems to me, turn our attention to that at a dis- 
tance. 

1 was formerly, like yourself, sir, a very warm ad- 
vocate of the abolition of negro slayery. This was 
before I saw. that there was white slavery. Since I 
saw this, I have materially changed my views as to 
the means of abolishing negro slavery. I now see, 
clearly, I think, that to give the landless black the 
privilege of changing masters now possessed by the 
landless white, would hardly be a benefit to him in 
exchange-for his surety of support in sickness and 
old age, although he is in-a favorable climate. If 
the southern form of slavery existed at the north, I 
should say the black would be a great loser by such 
a change. 

The black as well as the white must, in my 
opinion, have his right to land restored to him be- 
fore he can be free; and how that can be brought 
about is rather a question for him than for.us to de- 
termine, at least until we have established freedom 
among ourselves. .I will, however, hazard the sug- 
gestion, whether, in decreeing the freedom of the 
now. unappopriated soil, as I trust you will help us 
soon to do, it would not be well (following Nature 
as well as circumstances will now allow us) to 
appropriate a State or States, in the southern- 
most portion of our territory, for such of the negro 
race as could find the means of getting there, and 
under the regulation, of course, of an equal right to 
the use of the ‘soil, every man being a landholder. 

Trusting that you will not let another anniver- 
sary of this day pass over without being as warmly 
engaged in the cause of white slavery, as you now 
are in that of black, 

Lam, sir, yours in the cause of freedom, 

GerorGeE H. Evans. 

New York, July 4, 1844. 


GERRIT SMITH’S REPLY. 


PETERBORO, July 8, 1844. 
GeorGE H. Evans. 

Sir—The mail of this day brings me the 15th No. 
of the ‘* Working Man’s’ Advocate,” and also the 
(on > 
13th No. of the ** People’s Rights”—~each containing 
your letter to myself. Sc secluded is my life—so 
far from the world’s track—that I never before 
heard of yourself, nor of these newspapers, nor of 

the National Reform Association. 

1 believe that the General Government would do 
well to give fifty or a hundred acres of Jand to the 
actual occupant ; and that this would be better than 
to charge even the very moderate price proposed by 
General Jackson. [It is also my belief—one I have 
cherished for years—that the individual owners of 
large tracts of farming land should divide them into 
lots of, say, forty or fifty acres, and then give away 
the lots to such of their poor brethreu as wish to 
reside on them. In many cases, however, these 
tracts have descended to their owners, charged with 
heavy debts: and in many cases, too, these’ debts 
have been greatly increased by liabilities for friends, 
and ini other foolish and sinful ways. ‘These debts 
must, of course, be paid, before the owners can 
have either a legal or moral right to give away the 
and. 

I judge from your unfavorable opinions of me, 
that you will be apt to suppose, that, in what I have 


just said, I have intended to express but abstract 


principles; and that I have no idea of applying 
them to my “‘ fifty thousand acres” of which you 
speak. In reply to such supposition, I will say, in 
the words of William Leggett,, the abolitionist ; 
‘Convince me that a principle is right in the ab- 
stract; and I will reduce it to practice, if I can.”’ 
You were right in supposing that I would not 
‘*throw down your letter in anger.’’ If I ever in- 
dulged myself in the brutality of anger, there is 
nothing in your letter to invite to such indulgence. 
But, there. are some things in it to make me sorry. 
Iam sorry that, knowing very little of my opinions, 
circumstances, and relations, you should rashly pro- 
nounce me a slaveholder: and TI am unspeakably 
more sorry, that you should justify the enslavement of 
your colored brother. _ You will deny that you jus- 
tify it. Nevertheless, you do justify it, when you 
say that poverty is.as_ bad as slavery—nay, is even 
identical with it. .Were, you, and your wife, and 
children, bought and sold and. torn asunder, by 
Southern masters, and urged to your daily tasks by 
the Southern lash; and were [ to answer the ap- 
peals in your behalf with the cold-hearted and truth- 
less remark, that your condition is no worse than 
that of the Northern poor man, you would, most 
properly, accuse me of justifying your enslavement. 
The enterprise, in which you are engaged, is 
perhaps, in all points, justifiable. I, nevertheless, 
apprehend, that in its present hands, it will prove a 
failure. This apprehension; proceeds from the dis- 
position ta trample.on law,.and shed blood, and on 
the. want. of regard for, man—for simp'e manhood— 
betrayed. in this No. of the ‘* Working Man’s Advo- 
cate.’ For evidence of that disposition, see what 
is said under the head of ‘‘ Governor Dorr ‘in Pri- 
son,” and under the head of ‘“ Distinguised Land 
Speculators.” For evidence of that want, see your 
own letter and the editorial remarks following the 
letter to Mr. Polk. The“ Working Man’s Advocate’’ 
would not ‘have a man vote for candidates, who dis- 
sent from its larid projects; but. it raises no objec- 
tion to his voting for candidates who buy and. sell 
and mangle and murder its colored brethren, 
~ ‘You have.called me to account.: and I thank you 
for having done so., E,cheerfully admit my account- 
ability to every man, woman, and child. Whoever 
demands them has a right ta know the reasons for 
my. opinions and conduct. And, now, will you par- 





on me for requiting plainness with plainness'? 


conceptions. 





I am yet-to learn, that -youand your associates, 
who arraign others’ ignorance of human rights, 
have yourselves learned even the alphabet of those 
rights. I am yet'to Jearn that the great and beau- 
tiful idea of the human brotherhood and of the one- 
ness of the human family has ever entered into your 
[ am yet to learn, that you know 
more of this idea than the ‘‘ Native American As- 
sociation” does. A. short time ago, I read the 
Philadelphia Constitution of this -Association. It 
confines membership to white persons. This Asso- 
ciation denies, that it wrongs the Irishman. But, 
whilst it confessedly stands with one foot upon 
the throat of the colored man, the supposition, 
that it has. planted the other upon the throat 
of the Irishman, is far from violent. I am _ yet 
to learn, that your newspapers would not send 
themselves and their undertaking ‘sky high,” if 
they should dare to speak out against the. enslave- 
ment of the black man. Make the experiment. 
Let these newspapers throw the arms of love around 
the neck of their poor, bleeding, crushed, colored 
brother ; and see whether their patrons will stand 
by such trueness to the human family and the im- 
partial Father of that family ; or whether they will 
not turn their backs in deep disgust at it. Until you 
make this experiment, you will prove, that it is 
much easier to hate a landholder than to love a 
man. It does not, at all, surprise me to see your 
party humoring and ministering to the insane and 
murderous prejudice against people of color. The 
Missionary, Bible, Tract, and other benevolent 
schemes of our country are all careful not to offend 
this prejudice. The .‘‘ Native American Associa- 
tion’’ feels, that to get the popular ear and popular 
favor, it must first fall in with the popular hatred 
and contempt of the colored man. And the Irish 
are no better.. Even Bishop Hughes is exceedingly 
careful not to manifest any sympathy with the Anti- 
slavery cause. Whenever in his writings, he comes 
to that subject, he shows how embarrassed he is by 
his consciousness of the state of public opinion re- 
specting it. It docs not, at all, surprise me to see 
your proposition of a separate location for the co- 
lored people. ‘Were you to propose, that the Go- 
vernment should offerthe lots of all their ‘Townships 
to white and black persons indiscriminately, the 
thought of such tesselated, piebald townships would 
fill your proslavery and negro-hating subscribers 
with horror. Try the experiment, of this proposi- 
tion on such subscribers, if you would know whe- 
ther they are moved by covetousness or benevolence 
in their “* land speculations.” 

You and your associates, having such bad opi- 
nions of Abolitionists, can hardly believe, that you 
need to take lessons from them before you set out 
to lecture on human rights. Nevertheless, it is so. 
You and your. associates can hardly believe, that 
every association in this land, that would success- 
fully prosecute a benevolent scheme, must first join 
the. Abolitionists. Nevertheless, it is so. Good 
men cannot keep out of this partnership. As God 
is true, and’ His constitution of things unchange- 
able, men must love the “ Niggers,” and bid God- 
speed to the advocates of their cause, or they can- 
not be good. Hard, as you may think this condi- 
tion of being good, it is inevitable. Give up then 
all your notions of a separate dwelling place for co- 
lored people, and of first looking after white slaves, 
and identify yourself with the whole human family, 
and have a heart big enough for every afflicted 
child of Adam to run into; and then you will have 
a reforming spirit, that God will own and bless. 

Excuse the haste, with which I have written to 
you, and believe me that I feel myself to be your 
brother, as well as the brother of every white and 
black and red man, GERRIT SMITH. 

ssp thagiefaces 
From the Ohio Eagle. 

* THE WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE”—A REFORM 
OF GRAND IMPORTANCE TO THE REPUBLIC. 
We have received several numbers of the ** Working Man’s 

Advocate,” a new paper published in New York city, by George 
H. Evans and John Windt, and devoted to the improvement of 
the condition of the working classes. It is edited with great 
ability, and published weekly at the low rate of $1 50 per 
annum. Will no! some of our intelligent farmers and me- 
chanics exert themselvés to get up a good list of subscribers for 
this county. 

Messrs. Evans and Windt have been, for many years past, 
zealous and untiring advocates of reforms, which they regard 
as essential to the happiness of the laboring many, and have 
sufficiently shown, by large expenditure of time and money, 
that they are influenced by no selfish motives, but have hearts 
to feel for others’ woes, and souls to dare the scorn and con- 
tumely of a purse-proud artistocracy. 

The great object of the Advocate is to procure the passage of 
a law by Congress, in conformity with the patriotic and bene- 
volent views of Gen. Jackson, for the distribution of the Pub- 
lic Lands, in small farms, among actual settlers, at an expense 
not exceeding the cost of surveying, &c. The effect of such a 

would, doubtless, be to relieve the large cities of the East 

W est, of the surplus mechanics and laborers, and their 
families, who now crowd them, living in misery and depend- 
ance. Give them the public lands and they will convert the 
wilderness into gardens, and thus greatly contribute to the 
prosperity of the nation, and at the same time, lesson the com- 
petition among our mechanics and Jaborers, thereby ensuring 
to those who remain at such employments a larger remunera- 
tion for their industry. A moment’s glance at the subject, will 
convince every working man, that no other national measyre 
would so effectually improve the condition of the poorer classes 
and of the country. Pass such a law, and no poor man will 
bare his back to the lash of the.task master, or cringe before 
capitalists to get bread for a hungry family, for his country’s 
arm will shield him. He will own a farm at pleasure, and 
therefore feel independent, as every American ought to feel. 

We cannot imagine one single objection to the proposed re- 
form. Surely no Democrat can oppose it—no’ philanthropist 
can oppose it! Who then will! The whole batch of aristo- 
crats in the land, for their hearts are seared, and they specu- 
late and wax fat on the miseries of the laboring many. The 
New England Factory Lords will oppose it, for the more com- 
petition there is among laborers the cheaper they can get them 
to work. Land speculators will oppose it, and’ the Whig 
leaders as a body, always have and always will oppose such a 
reform, for they with Henry Clay at their head, are the advo- 


cates, not of the good of the people, but of the selfish schemes 
of the few. Gen. Jackson the devoted friend of the people has 


always advocated that reform, and Henry Clay has always: 


opposed it, 

Throughout the West, the proposed measure will find no lack 
of supporters, and but few opponents except among the Whig 
aristocracy. : 

The advocates of this great measure have formed a National 
Association for the promulgation of their views, and the *‘ Ad- 
vocate’’ is their organ. We wish the noble enterprise success. 


———__. 
From the Fall River Mechanic. 


The Mechanics and Working Men of New York have aroused 
themselves from the apathy in which they have so long slum- 
bered, and are boldly setting forth and manfully contending 
for their rights. . Street meetings are held every week, in dif- 
ferent parts of. the city, at which thousands ‘eongregate, to lis- 
ten to the addresses of Laboring men, who are endeavoring to 


introduce a new and righteous system in regard to the sales of | 


Public Lands. They have two papers—the Working Man's 
Advocate and the People’s Rights, which are ably. cond 
any of the speeches. which have been delivered at their out 


conducted. q 
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. door. meetings, have. been published. in. these.papers. Somear 
rthem are truly eloquent ; 
of the heart in relation to the g8 done'té the pdorer clas« 
of society, by the present systems of government. | 

The Phalanz, also published in that city, and devoted to the 
interest of the producing ¢lasses, is ably edited. It advocates 
the doctrine of Association as taught by M. Fourier. Succes, 
to them. 

me 
From the St. Louis Reveille. 
COME. OUT WEST. 


Come forth from yourcities, Disease in its garret, 
Come out to the west; Dim cellars of crime; 
Ye have hearts, ye have haads,Corruption’s foul alleys, 
Leave to nature the rest : Theft, famine and slime; 
The prairie, the forest, Oh, linger not, poor man— 
The stream at command— _—‘ Fly swiftly and far; 
«The world is too crowded,’ In caves of the desert 
Pshaw ! Come and take land. Thrice happy ye are! 


Not only that labor 
Reward may not find ; 
’Tis the curse of distinctions 
That curbeth the mind; 
’Tis the lack of the sunrise, 
The breeze of the hill; 
The glorious thought— 
“Tis my own land I till!” 


Come travel the mountain, 
And paddle the stream ; 
The cabin shall smile, and 
The corn patch shall gleam. 
‘* A wife and six children” — 
Are wealth in your hand— 
Your axe and your rifle, 
Out West and take land. 
: STRAWS. 
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OUR NATURAL RIGHTS: - 
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the benefit of the cause. Price 12 1-2 cents. ~ 


Its absur- 


Young. 














O PRINTERS.—The Subscriber has a lot of first-rate nev 
TYPE CASES, which he will dispose of low for cash. Ap- 
play at 99 Reade street, near West Broadway, 


jy3 tf JOHN WINDT. 





ONSTITUTION of the National Reform Association for 
sale at the office of this Paper, and at the ¢. of Ann and Nas 
sau streets. Price 2 cents. 


jy3tf 





NE HUNDRED Airs taught in Six Lessons on the Piano, 
Guitar, Accordion, Flute} Violin, etc., at 65 Chatham street- 
Terms moderate. Parlors for Ladies. 
N.B. A good Handwriting taught at one Sitting in 3 to 6 hours 
Call and see the proofs by hundreds. Parlors 65 Chatham, oppo- 
site Chambers. jel4 3t* 


C.P. HUESTIS, Publisher and En 
graver, No. 104, Nassau street, Corner 0! 
Ann, has constantly on hand an extensive 
assortment of School and Toy Books, 
Plays, Song Books, Prints, Stationery, 








riety, for sale, wholesale and retail. 
Comic, Historical, and Mechanical Illustrations, furnished an 
engraved on Mahogany or Boxwood, with accuracy and despatch. 
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NEW-YORK, - matey Sian 


OTHER MINERAL POIS- 
ONS : WITH BLISTERING, 


DECREPITUDE) PREMA- 
TURE OLD AGE, THE EF- 
FECTS OF MERCURY, AN- BLEADING AND S&TAR- 
TIMONY, ARSENIC AND VATIOD. 


ype: WATKINS having removed from Pearl street to 169 Bow: 
ery, and fitted up a commodious and pleasant house with 
ference to the comfort and speed y convalesence of invalids, resp" 
fully invites all who are suffering with diseases of any, and eve" 
name or-nature, to cal! at 169 Bowery, and try the superior effic’’ 
of Thomsonian Botanic remedies, when properly administere¢. ‘ 
responsible persons a cure is warranted (or’no pay) of various dis 
eases, such as Rheumatism, Fevers, Cholic, Cholera, Dysente’ 
Diarrhe, Disorders of the Liver, (of which there are many,) 
etc., provided his directions are strictly attendqad to. Mr. W. we 
prefer those wishing to take a course of medicine to come j 
evening previous, as there isa preparation requisite, which age 
tates the operation, causes the medicine to operate more easy i : 
thorough, and:enables‘the patient to depart earlier the next ihe 
arid no. extra charge. Vapor and Shower Baths medicated ot 
discretion of the Physician. Also a general assortment of Pat 
Thomsonian Botanic Medicine. Sold at No. 169 Bowery, che*?” 
than at retail stores generally. ri 
'P. S.—Dr. Wivniendae personally, ass. by good ond ‘4 
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